trial of these men that set it apart from the Catholic cases.
Then the witnesses had been encouraged to invent more
horrid details* Now, when one conspirator, who had been
promised his pardon in return for a confession, furnished
only a meagre tale, Charles refused to withhold the pardon
saying if he did so it would only encourage such fellows to
swear away innocent lives.

However, the investigation had unearthed details of the
other treasonable Whig plans, and the worst possible con-
struction was placed upon them. Such men as the Earl of
Essex, Algernon Sidney, Lord William Russell, who had
never considered murder, were linked in the public mind
with cut-throats and met the same fate* Essex committed
suicide in the Tower; Russell and Sidney met death most
gallantly on the scaffold, George Jeffreys being made Lord
Chief Justice to preside over the latter's trial. The Whig
Party was crushed*

Charles had made his victory complete, but the taste
of it was bitter in his mouth. Monmouth, still beloved in
spite of defiance, ingratitude and treason, was involved
as deeply as any traitor of them all, nor could his guilt be
disguised. The thought of punishing him removed all
savour from the triumph. The Duke was writing the most
heart-rending letters from a place of concealment which
his father took some pains not to discover. The erring son
was protesting with great oaths that he had never entered
into a murder plot* Indeed, he hinted that he had only
involved himself in the other in order to keep his colleagues
from violence.

" What good can it do you, sir/* he added,w to take your
own child's life away that only erred and ventured his life
to save yours? And now I do swear to you that from this
time I never will displease you in anything, but the whole
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